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ANALYSIS 13 1. OCTOBER 1952 


ANALYTIC—SYNTHETIC! 
By F. WaAIsMANN 


oe oe is always changing. That is a commonplace, 
yet, oddly enough, one not enough heeded by those who 
are clamouring for “the ordinary use of language”’, quite 
prepared, it seems, to damn everything out of hand—in philo- 
sophy—if it fails to conform to its standards. While appreciating 
the service done to clear thinking by the insistence on the 
normal use, I feel that the time has come to say a word of warning 
against the cult of it, for such it has almost become. Like any 
cult, while it is likely to protect its votaries from certain dangers 
—getting trapped in the vagaries of speech—it is apt to make 
them blind to the obvious narrowness of such a view, particu- 
larly when it is just on the point of becoming one of the major 
influences of our time. It tends to instil, in the faithful and in the 
not-so-faithful alike, a belief, a complacent one, in the adequacy 
of language which is far from the truth. In actual fact, language 
is a deficient instrument, and treacherous in many ways. As 
this opens a subject of vast dimensions I shall confine myself 
to a few scattered observations. 

First, I shall try to argue that a departure from the beaten 
track need not only not be anathemiatized, but may be the 
thing to be strived for—in poetry, science and in philosophy. 
My second point is that language, far from serving merely to 
report facts, is a collective instrument of thought that enters 
itself, shaping and the whole apprehension 
of phenomena (such as colour and lustre, e.g.) in a certain 
definite way, and, who knows, giving to them just that subtle 
bias which makes all the difference. How curiously different, 
for instance, must the world of colour have appeared to the , 
Romans who had in their language no word for grey, brown, 
nor any generic word for blue (though they had a number of 
words to pepe >see shades of this colour.) How curiously 
different, it would seem, must human action appear when seen 
through the filter of Eskimo language where, owing to the lack 
of transitive verbs, it is likely to be perceived as a sort of 
happening without an active element in it. (In Greenlandic one 
cannot say ‘I kill him’, ‘I shoot the arrow ’, but only ‘ He dies 
to me ’, ‘ The arrow is flying away from me ’, just as “ I hear ’ is 

1 Earlier articles in this series appeared in ANALysis as follows: (i) Vol. 10, 1949-50, 
Pp. 25, (ii), (iii) (iv), Vol. 11, 1950-51, pp. 25, 49, 115. 
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expressed by ‘ me-sound-is’). Eskimo philosophers, if there 
were any, would be likely to say that what we call action is 
“ really ” a pattern, or gestalt, of succeeding impressions. Just 
as Greenlandic assimilates action to impression—which strikes 
us as strange—so our language tends to bias us in just the 
opposite way : it makes us assimilate perception to action. We 
say not only ‘I cut the tree ’, but also ‘I see the tree’: the use 
of the same construction makes it appear as if the ‘I’ was the 
subject from which issued the seeing, and as if the seeing was a 
sort of action directed at the tree; nor are we any better off if 
we use the passive voice ‘ The tree is seen by me ’—for now it 
almost looks as if something ‘G8 to the tree, as if it had to 
undergo or suffer my seeing it. Following the clues of s 
we are led to interpret the world of ae one-sidedly, 
oe as “owing to the common philosophy of grammar ”’, as 
ietzsche put it, i.e. “ owing to the unconscious domination and 
guidance of similar grammatical functions the way seems barred 
against certain other possibilities of world-interpretation ”. In 
other words, every language contains, deep-sunken in it, certain 
moulds, designs, forms to apprehend phenomena, human 
action, etc., It is hardly going too far to say that a whole world 
picture is wedded to the use of the transitive verb and the actor- 
action scheme that goes with it—that if we spoke a different lan- 
guage we would perceive a different world. By growing up ina 
certain language, by thinking in its semantic and syntactical 
grooves, we acquire a certain more or less uniform outlook on the 
world—an outlook we are scarcely aware of until (say) by coming 
across a mores of a totally different structure we are shocked in- 
toseeing the oddity of the obvious, or what seemed to be obvious. 
Finally, I want to say that philosophy degins with distrustng 
language—that medium that pervades, and warps, our very 
thought. But this is perhaps too strong an expression. I do not 
mean to say that language falsifies experience, twists it into 
something else; the point is that it supplies us with certain 
categorial forms without which the formation of a coherent 
system of experience, a world picture, would be impossible. 
In this sense, language shapes and fashions the frame in which 
experience is set, and different languages achieve this in different 
ways. A en more than others, should be sensitive 
to this sort of influence, alive to the dangers that lie dormant 
in the forms of expression—the very thing, that is, which, so 
misguidedly, has been raised to the standard in philosophical 
controversy. 
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When I spoke of the change of language I was not thinking 
of those cases which delight the heart of a philologist—umlaut, 
ablaut, and the like. Nor was I referring to changes in meaning 
and vocabulary—what was originally stupid, wanton, Latin 
nescius, becomes ‘ nice’ ; a horse that is well-fed and grows a 
smooth, shiny coat is ‘ glad ’—g/att in German; what is now 
silly was formerly ‘ sely ’ corresponding to German se/ig—happy, 
blessed ; for while such changes are instructive in many ways, 
they are hardly such as to deserve the philosopher’s attention. 
Neither was I thinking of those more subtle changes in the valeurs 
of a word which—as in the case of ‘ romantic ,—are significant 
of a change in the tone of thought of a whole period—of a half- 
conscious awakening of new ways of feeling and responses to 
nature, so elusive and yet, to the historian, so important. What 
I had in mind were cases which are best illustrated by a few 
examples. 

Nothing is so opposed as and night ; yet there is a sense, 
as = a three ‘ays? in which ‘ day’ 
includes night. ‘Man’ is used in contrast to woman, but 
occasionally as a term including woman ; and a similar shift of 
sense is perceptible in ‘ he ’ and * she ’—as an arguer, also woman 
is ‘he’. We say of a child that he is two years ‘ old’, not two 
yeats ‘ young’, just as we inquire ‘ How /ong (not how shor?) 
will you stay ?” or ‘ How far (not how near) is it from here to 
the station’ ? The word ‘ quality ’, while for the most part used 
indifferently, is sometimes uttered in a liar tone—as when 
we say ‘He has quality’. White and black are commonly 
contrasted with colours in the strict and a r sense (“‘ illustra- 
tions in colour’ versus ‘ illustrations in black and white’), yet 
in certain contexts we are inclined to reckon them amongst the 
colours ; as when we say ‘ Look round you—everything you 
see has some colour or other’, thinking, perhaps, that even air 
and vapour, or glass and water are possessed by some very pale, 
some very iy tone. Thus ‘ colour’ tends to absorb into its 
meaning all shades, even black and white, the otherwise 
‘colourless’ hues. But these are instances betraying a a ag 
drift. In the ordinary sense, motion is opposed to rest, s to 
slowness, size to littleness, numerous to a few, depth to shallow- 
ness, strength to weakness, value to worthlessness, just as far is 
opposed to near, hot to cold, dry to wet, dark to bright, heavy 
to light, and true to false. And this was, roughly, the way in 
which Greek philosophers regarded such contrasts. ‘ Up’ for 
them was simply ‘ not-down ’, ‘ soft’ ‘ not-hard’, ‘dry’ ‘ not 
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wet’, and so on.’ The fact that two polar terms were in use 
may have played a role in underpinning the belief that things 
which are hot and cold, or hard and soft, etc., are different, not 
in degree, but in kind—a fateful belief, for on it hinged their 
understanding—no, their lack of understanding of change. They 
signally failed to penetrate it. The Greeks never mastered the 
problem of motion—which is but the simplest case—they never 
evolved a science of dynamics, which is surprising enough in 
view of their genius for mathematics. They give the impression 
that they somehow got started on the wrong tte them 
heavenly and terrestrial motion were entirely different, the one 
governed by law, eternal and unchanging, the other lawless, 
corrupt, confused; if faced with a change, such as a thin 
getting heated, they thought that one quality must be destroy 
to let the opposite quality take its place. Thus they were, perhaps 
as a consequence of their — ideas, mightily impeded in 
coming to grips with the problem of change. 

In science a language has come into use in which those 
contrasted terms are looked upon as degrees of one and the 
same quality—darkness as light intensity of illumination, slow- 
ness as the lower range of speed, rest as the limiting case of 
motion ; there is a scale only of hardness, not of softness, only 
a physical theory of heat, not a theory of coldness; what we 
measure is the strength of a rope, a current, etc., not its weakness, 
what we count is number, not fewness ; the air has a degree of 
moisture, not of dryness ; and everything has weight and mass, 
even an electron. Again, we speak of health irrespective of 
whether it is good or bad health, and of the value of things which 
are of no value. Under the influence of such examples, it would 
seem, a term like ‘ truth-value’ has been coined to cover both 
truth and falsity of a statement, just as ‘ verification’ is, pre- 
valently, used to include falsification. ‘Distance’, ‘ width’, 
‘ wealth ’, ‘ intelligence ’ are further nouns which had the same 
career; though the same is not so true of the adjectives— 
‘ distant ’, ‘ wealthy ’, ‘intelligent’ are not yet relativized, any 
more than ‘ hard ’, “ hot ’, ‘ speedy ’, ‘ weighty ’ are, or ‘ healthy’, 
‘valuable’ and ‘worthy’; on the contrary, they retain. the 
original sense. Adjectives, it would appear, have a much 
tougher life than nouns, and not only in English. But that only 
in passing. 

Here we see a whole array of terms shifting in a parallel way, 
and in a way which is of far-reaching consequence: for the 
construction of modern science is bound up with it and would 
1 See e.g. A. P. Rossiter, The Growth of Science, 1939. 
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not have been possible without it. The change-over from the 
static view—where the adjective is seen as the expression of a 
permanent quality—to a dynamical which apprehends quality 
as a variable degree within a certain scale made possible ‘ func- 
tional thinking ’ (I use the word as mathematicians do), the kind 
of thinking that can ae with oe and the conceptual diffi- 
culties it presents. at happened was obviously this: one 
term of a pair of contraries had a tendency to swallow up the 
other and stand for the whole range of variation. Whether this 
tendency can be traced to the rationalising influence of science, 
or whether it is prior to science and has itself — an impetus 
to that revolution of thought is a > cong still undecided.' It 
is in this context, perhaps, not without significance that Latin 
and Greek were lacking in all the finer means to express con- 
tinuous change and dependence: in Latin, for 
instance, there are no general terms to express the relation “ the 
more—the less ”’ ; the phrases used for ““ the more—the more ”’ 
ate confined to simple proportionality, the analogue to statics? 
Nor has any classical language an equivalent for ‘ to become’ 
(devenir in French, devenire in medieval Latin) so essential to our 
way of describing a change in quality, for neither feri nor 
yiyveoOar can be used in the same way to express the idea of 
continuous change. There are no uses of intransitive verbs such 
as ‘ to soften ’, (rubesco is inceptive), etc. 

The new idiom, which sprang up first in the vernacular 
about the 14th century, has not entirely displaced the older one 
(as can still be seen from the adjectives cited above). Both 
exist side by side. Though the use of ‘ moisture ’ for dry as well 
as wet (as in meteorology), or of ‘truth-value’ in logic still 
has the ring of jargon, in other instances the new idiom has 
become completely naturalised—as with ‘distance’ for near 
and far’, ‘age’ for young and old, ‘ size’ for big and small, 
‘density ’ for thick and thin. Yet even so, we can use any such 
term in two distinct ways—we may ask ‘ Is he old ?’ ‘ or How 
old is he ?’ ; and so in the other cases. 

At the time of Nicole Oresme, Bishop of Lisieux, when a 
new way of looking at change was growing up, and with it a new 
way of speaking of qualities, this must have been felt as a shock- 
ing departure from the ordinary use, supported and sanctioned 
as it was by old tradition. How the cloisters of the schoolmen 
must have resounded with ‘ intensio et remissio formarum ’— 


= 1 My attention has been drawn to this aspect of the matter by my former pupil J. L. 
levesi. 
2 Cf. Ettmayer, Analytische Syntax der Franzosischen Sprache, vol. ii, 1936, p. 935 & 
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the disputes as to whether a ity might have degrees and, 
in could yet ot this was 
patent nonsense. One may imagine the — outcries 
of the purists of the time, their loathing of what must have 
appeared to them as “ new-fangled ways of speaking ” and as a 
perversion” of grammar. The latter, more even 
than the vocabulary, embodies a good deal of the conservatism 
of mankind, and progress had often to be made in the teeth of 
the enormous resistance offered by its structure to ways of 
thinking which do not, or not smoothly, fit its grooves. (See 
what has been said in the foregoing on Greek language and 
absence of dynamics.) Grammar draws a cordon sanitaire against 
any rebellious ideas that dare to crop up. 

The importance of functional correlation can, moreover, be 
seen in a different domain: in perspective, and the enthusiasm 
with which it was universally greeted when it was discovered 
—another coincidence ?—at the very time when new aspects of 
thought and feeling were just about to take shape: Duccio’s 
Maesta and Giotto’s wall paintings in the Capella degli Scrovegni 
in Padua both belong to the early 14th century. The “ strange 
fascination which perspective had for the Renaissance mind 
cannot be accounted for exclusively by a craving for verisimili- 
tude”’, as Panofsky' observes. A sensibility to functional 
relation is apparent in this, and the interest in perspective—so 
alien to the Greeks—is almost symbolic of the time. A reflex of 
it can still be caught from the writings of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Durer. As perspective rests essentially on a clear under- 
standing of the way in which two variables, the apparent size 
of an object and its distance from the beholder, are connected, 
Leonardo saw in painting a ‘ science’. He certainly must have 
been struck by the affinity between this ‘science’ and the 
philosophical speculations on dynamics of the schoolmen of 
which he was fully aware (he even employed their ideas in his 
theory of painting). 

If those pedantic schoolmen and-masters had had their way,. 
there would to-day be no science and no dynamics ; but, for 
consolation, ‘correct’ grammar. To look at any departure 
from the norm as a crime is nothing but a blind prejudice ; and 
a fateful one at that as it tends to drain the life-blood of any 
independent inquiry. Language is an instrument that must, 
as occasion requires, be bent to one’s purpose. To stick to 
language as it is can only lead to a sort of Philistinism which 
insists on the observance of the c/iché and will end up with 
Panofsky, Albrecht Direr, 1945, vol. i, p. 260 
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harakiri of living thought. Indeed, the guardian of language 
who jealously watches over its ‘ correctness ’ is in the long run 
bound to turn into a reactionary who looks askance at any inno- 
vation. Correctness is a useful, but a negative virtue. Follow 
those prophets, and you will soon find yourself imprisoned in a 
language cage, clean, disinfected, and unpleasant like a sana- 
torlum room. 

Understandably enough, there is an instinctive prejudice 
against neologisms, in part springing from a wholesome fear 
that novelty of speech may screen poverty of thought. We all 
dislike new words. And yet there is another and perfectl 
proper urge to give expression to meanings so far celiaeentd, 
or, in the present language, indeed inexpressible. When Freud, 
for instance, says der Patient erinnert den Vorfall he is using the 
verb erinnern in a novel manner ; in the ordinary way, the verb 
is used reflexively, sich an etwas erinnern. Why has Freud (who 
wrote a very good style) diverged at this point ? There is a 
queer way in which a neurotic person who is under treatment 
may suddenly remember long-forgotten scenes of his early life 
which, as Freud puts it, have been ‘repressed’ and are now being 
re-lived. What has been inaccessible to the patient, however hard 
he may have tried, breaks, in a violent storm of emotion, through 
to consciousness. In order to set apart this kind of remembrance 
from the ordinary one where we remember at will, Freud uses 
the verb transitively, in a way no one has done before; and 
with this syntactical innovation goes a semantic change. By 
this use Freud has enriched the German language. Such stray 
deviations, hit upon in a lucky hour and accepted by custom, 
these little, yet expressive departures from the beaten track, have 
not only a vividness, a sparkle of their own, but they sharpen 
the tools of thought and keep language from going blunt. So 
why cavil at them ? 

What those sticklers for correctness prefer not to see is 
that we are living in a changing world, and that language is always 
lagging behind these changes. To cite only one sort of examples 
out of a great many parallel ones—in psychological experiments 
one constantly comes across situations which call for new ways 
of describing. If Maxwell disks, for instance, are rotated one 
sees, so long as the movement is slow, several colour sectors, 
and when the disk is spinning rapidly, a uniform colour, the 
result of fusion, but in between there is a certain point where 
a flicker is seen. There are cases in which the colour itself is 
seen flickering, and others, as when the disk is watched through 


_a small screen-hole, which are more aptly described by saying 
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that there is a flickering across the disk or before it in space, or 
again that the disk’s surface is seen behind the flicker. These 
modes of expression, though perfectly natural and instantly 
understood by every one, yet digress from the norm. For 
‘before ’ and ‘ behind ’, while clearly denoting spatial relations, 
ate used in such a way that it makes no longer sense to ask, 
‘ Exactly how many millimeters before the disk is the flickering >?” 
Here we have a sense of ‘ before’ which admits of no distance. 
To cite a few similar cases—if we look at a metal its colour 
seems to lie behind its surface, just as its glitter appears in front 
of, or superimposed on it ; the glow of a piece of red-hot iron is 
seen not simply as colour that lies on its surface but as extending 
back into the Object. Again, it has been said that, when a person 
is speaking with someone in complete darkness, the voice of the 
other sounds distinctly behind the darkness, not in the darkness. 
In some cases an object is seen as ‘ desurfaced ’, with a filmy, 
fluffy sort of outline, a bit unreal perhaps. Queer idioms which 
say what cannot quite be said by anything else: but condemn 
them on account of that ? Notice with what unerring instinct 
language contrives to say, at the cost of a slight departure, what 
would be unsayable if we moved along the rigid grooves of 
s . Indeed, how should one describe such phenomena 
if not by breaking away from the clichés ? Is there anything 
objectionable in that ? If so, language could never keep pace 
with life. Yet new situations, unforeseen, arise, and with them 
the need of describing them; it can only be met by adjusting 
language—either by coining new words, or, as the word- 
creating faculty is scanty, by pressing old ones into new services, 
in this way cutting through the dead mass of convention. It is 
precisely because speech runs so much in ready-made moulds 
that an occasional anomaly, a happy flouting of the laws of 
, an uncommon phrasing, arouses our attention and 
ends lustre to the point we want to bring out. It is in this way, 
by “ransgressing, that language manages to achieve what it is 
veg to achieve, and that it grows. Why, then, the squeamish- 
ness : 

Not only should the scientist be free to deviate from common 
language, where the need arises, but he is bound to do so if he 
is to convey a new insight not in conformity with the ideas 
dominant of the time, with ideas, moreover, precipitated in 
language. The classical example of this is Einstein. When he 
was groping his way, there was, in his own words, ‘a feeling 
of direction’, of going towards something he didn’t quite 
know—which centred more and more on a suspicion that all 
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was not well with the idea of simultaneity. He could at first 
not say what was wrong with it, and yet felt that here, if 
anywhere, was the key to all the dark puzzles that troubled 
the oe at that time. Had be been brought up as a 
pupil of G. E. Moore, imbued with a belief in the infallibility 
of the ordinary modes of expression, he could never have 
made his discovery, clogged as he would have been by 
the dead weight of usage. As it was, he paid no respect to 
common sense, let alone the common speech. He insisted on 
asking himself, Do I rea//y understand what I mean when I sayx 
that two events are-simultaneous ? Once the question was 
brought into sharp focus, he came to see, gradually perhaps and 
to his surprise, that there was a gap in his understanding. For 
the sense in which we speak of two events happening at the 
same time, when they are in the same place, or nearby, cannot be 
applied to events in distant places. It would be b/ind, he felt, 
to apply the familiar meaning of ‘ simultaneous ’ to these other 
cases—it would only land us in perplexities beyond resolve. 
Einstein saw that the term ‘simultaneous’ had first to be 
defined for the case of distant events, and defined in such a way 
that the definition supplies us with a method to decide experi- 
mentally whether or not two events are simultaneous. This 
‘seeing’ of a crucial point in the meaning of ‘ simultaneous ’ 
has absolutely nothing to do with the way the word is actually 
used in language. It is as well to remind you that in 1905, when 
Einstein’s first essay appeared, there was only one use, not two 
uses of ‘ simultaneous ’, and that it would be absurd to pretend 
that, when Einstein found a difference in meaning, he was 
making a /inguistic discovery. (A side-light on how wrong the 
philosophical — meaning = use is). On the contrary, 
anyone who had taken ordinary language, or common sense, 
for his guide, and had been asked whether he understood what 
‘ simultaneous ” meant, would have replied with a decided Yes— 
no matter whether he could, or could not, specify a method for 
finding out. He would have said that the meaning of the word is 
clear in itself and needs no further explanation. In fact, no one 
before Einstein, whether a plain man, a scientist, or a philo- 
sopher, doubted for a minute that the concept was clear to him, 
so clear that he need not trouble. That’s precisely what made 
people slur over the decisive — Einstein saw : that is how he Xx 
freed himself from the thought-habits imposed on us by speech, 
radically so. By following the lead of language, or of the common 
sense philosophers one would have barred oneself from the spark 
of insight which was to be the dawn of a new era in physics. 
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These facts speak for themselves. That science cannot live 
under the tutelage of any ideas on ‘correctness’, will perhaps be 
conceded. But this is true not only of science. Poetry is forever 
gro ing along the borders of the unspeakable, wresting new 
from the vast void of the unexpressed. It is its mission 

to break through the wall of conventional views that encloses 
us, to startle us into seeing the world through fresh eyes. This 
is what all the great poets from Dante to Baudelaire have 
performed, and that is their glory. However, it is a large subject, 
too large to be treated here. I shall pick out only ome tiny 
point, and one, moreover, that concerns prose—Flaubert’s style 
which, in Proust’s phrase, has ‘ renewed our vision of things ’. 
In a work of fiction, nature is usually treated as background 
to men; against this background stand out the main characters 
of the story, the way they act, think, speak, feel and behave. 
The contrast between the uniformity of nature and the unique- 
ness of the human world is, in French, so by the use of 
two tenses—the imperfect for things and processes, and the 
rfect for men and actions. But with Flaubert, what men do is, 
in essence, always the same—it is like the succession of rain and 
sunshine, spring and summer, the ripening of the corn, and the 
phases of the moon. There is something dull and repetetive 
about them which pervades them with a sort of disapassionate 
sadness. There is a passage in Madame Bovary where Flaubert 
speaks of “ the eternal monotony of passion which has ever the 
same forms and the same language’’. A revealing passage ; for 
what he has tried to do and has done is to bring about some- 
thing like a shift in our way of seeing people and things ; and 
this he achieves, simply, by his relentless use of the imperfect, 
assimilating, in language, his — of men to that of 
things, (remember Greenlandic !) Everything, including human 
action, is resolved into a perpetual and monotonous flux, 
revealing the essence of human Describ- 
ing people in the forms appropriate to things produces a peculiar 
pr indeed —* what, the time of Flaubert, had been 
merely action, has become impression ”’, as Proust puts it. As 
we read over the pages of his novels, we are made to feel in what 
people say that they would always say precisely the same thing, 
that their whole life can be poured into a phrase as into a litle 
vial. And when the perfect is used—on rare occasions only as 
when the narrative # ace direction—it is again with a queer 
effect : it gives to a thing (when it occupies the place of a subject) 
a character of activity, it is as if a furtive ray of sunlight was 
falling on it, imparting to it, for a fleeting instant, a life of its 
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won : change suddenly turns into action. And from this arises 
t unique Flaubertian vision of things which, like any artist’s 
vision, can only be communicated through his style. Besides 


the tenses, the conjunction ‘and’ is used in an entirely new ° 


way. It hardly ever binds phrase to phrase, but has a more 
musical function—to mark a pause in the beat of the rh 
to indicate that the moving wave we have been following has 
spent itself, and that another is about to build itself up. To this 
must be added a novel use of the present participles, of adverbs, 
and of certain pronouns and prepositions—grammatical pecu- 
liarities which all contribute to give shape to a world picture in 
which life is seen as a smooth change of one state passing into 
another without the persons taking any active part in the action 
—a picture that reminds one of some huge escalator which goes 
on and on, never stopping, never breaking its monotony. But 
where an ‘action’ does intervene in the flow of events, its 
rotagonists are, in general, things, acting on a plane of non- 
uman drama. What a vision! And yet a vision attained by 
distorting syntax. This, I think, should be enough to instil a 
drop of scepticism into the belief that all is well with ordinary 
language ; it makes one wonder whether there is not, after all, 
a hard atom of truth in the view that ordinary speech is only 
good for saying things that are no longer worth saying. 

By giving so copious examples my aim was to drive home the 
point defended here—that the ideal of correctness is a deadening 
one, that it is in vain to set up a language police to stem living 
developments. (I have always suspected that correctness is the 
last refuge of those who have nothing to say). 

Poets and literary critics feel, today perhaps more keenly 
than ever before, that there is something disquieting about 
language. If I correctly read the signs, there is a susceptibility 
to the perils of words, a growing one, and a suspicion that 
language comes between us and the things we want to : “In 
speaking one always says more than one intends to” observes 


Sartre ; and T. S. Eliot, having noticed the vanity of words to | 


Ae 


wnat 


express what is unique in experience, says “‘ The particular - 


has no language’. Philosophers, on the other hand, are on the 
whole more likely to be found in the opposite camp— debunk- 
ing’ all this talk as “‘ pseudo-complaints which masquerade as 
genuine 1 I think that this is a mistaken attitude for a number 
of reasons, and this is perhaps the place to set out some of them. 

First, to talk of 4 in use of language is, as I have 
already hinted in a previous article, unrealistic. Though I would 


1 Alice Ambrose, “The Problems of Linguistic Inadequacy ;’ Philosophical Analysis, ed. 
Max Black, Cornell University Press, 1950. 
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not go so far as Ezra Pound in saying that our whole speech is 
“ churning and chugging ”’ today, the fact remains that language 
is in a state of flux. But, it will be said, that is the concern of 
the historian of language, not of the philosopher. All the 
philosopher needs to iene is the stock-use of a word or phrase, 
as it is employed at present, in contrast with its non-stock uses! 
This answer is unsatisfactory. Though it would be silly to 

end that one did not know the stock-use of ‘ cat’ or ‘ shut 
the door ’, there are other cases where one would feel less sure. 
Is a ‘taste of onions’ the stock-use and a ‘ taste for history’ 
derived, secondary, figurative ? (But it is not fe/t as a metaphor!) 
is only a ‘ brilliant sunshine ’ standard-use and a ‘ brilliant os ‘ 
non-standard ? Is ‘day’ as opposed to night, or as including 

ight the norm ? What about speaking of a ‘ wild laughter ’, a 

‘brooding silence’, or saying that a ‘ recollection of this experi- 
ence moved in his eyes’ ? It is easy to see that the ‘ stock-use’ 
shifts with the context, and shifts in time. What was stock-use 
may become obsolescent and fall into the limbo of silence, just 
as mew uses may spring up and may, in their turn, become 
standard language ; but where is one to draw the line ? It is 
well to remember that almost all expressions which refer to the 
mental are derived from others whose primary sense was 
sensuous and that this is a process which goes on to the present 
day ; just as a good many words, under the influence of science, 
philosophy, or something still more elusive,have only in fairly 
recent times undergone a change in meaning—e.g. ‘ organic’, 
‘nervous’, ‘ unconscious ’, ‘ original’, ‘ creative’, ‘objective’, 
‘curiosity ’, ‘to entail’, etc. There is continuous change and 
continuous creation in language. Finally, there is such a thing 
as ambiguity which—except in exceptional cases—mars any 
attempt to single out one use as the stock one. Exactly how 
many standard-uses has ‘ nature’ ? What about ‘in’, ‘on’, 
‘about’ etc. ? “The English prepositions”, says Empson, 
“ from being used in so many ways and in combination with so 
many verbs, have acquired not so much a number of meanin 
as a body of meaning continuous in several dimensions * ”’ 
so, or if the uses shade off into one another imperceptibly, how 
can one peel off and throw away all the non-stock uses and 
retain the stock ones ? Yes, this view és unrealistic. 

Next, and this raises a bigger issue, even if there was such a 
thing as a stock-use, it need not matter much to the philosopher. 


1 I am indebted here to Prof. G. Ryle for letting me read an article of his in which such 
*Seven Types of Ambiguity,"p. 5 
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I mean, he need not be bound to this use; I should even 
further and say that, sooner or later, he is bound to commit the 
crime and depart from it—that is, if he has something new to 
say. In this respect, his ges is not altogether different 
from that of the poet or the scientist, and for similar reasons. 
He, too, may have come to see something which, in the ordinary 
way, cannot quite be said. I shall argue later that this is a 
characteristic feature of some philosophising. To mention here 
just one small point, the English language has been enriched 
- many words coined by philosophers who were sensitive 
to gaps in our vocabulary. ‘Optimism’, for instance, is due 
to Leibniz, and was borrowed from him by Voltaire. ‘Im- 
pression’ in its modern sense was introduced by Hume, ‘ in- 
tuition’ by De Quincey, ‘ intuitionism’ by Sidgwick, ‘ intui- 
tionist ’ by H. Spencer. ‘ Scientist’ is an invention of Whewell, 
‘aesthetic ’ one of Baumgarten, and so on. That even the laws 
of grammar can be flouted with salubrious effect can be seen 
from Lichtenberg’s remark that one should say ‘It thinks in 
me’. 

My third point is that certain features of one’s own language 
are noticed and appreciated in their full > voy only when it 
is compared with other languages—with German (verbal way of 
expressing colour), Greenlandic (dominance of the impression 
verb), Latin (absence of words for blue, grey, and brown), etc. 
Is, then, the philosopher to go to the Eskimos to learn his 
trade ? Not exactly; yet the mere awareness of other possibilities 
is, philosophically, of the utmost importance: it makes us see 
in a flash other ways of world-interpretation of which we are 
unaware, and thus drives home what is conventional in our 
outlook. The technique of the ordinary-use philosophers has 
suffered from the fact that they restricted themselves to the study 
of one language to the exclusion of any other—with the result 
that they became blind to those ubiquitous features of their own 
language on which their whole mode of thinking, indeed their 
world picture, depends. 

Connected with this is another large point—the misleading- 
ness of our speech-forms. That language, “the embodied and 
articulated Spirit of the Race ’’, as Coleridge put it, is in many 
ways inadequate can, I take it, by no one be doubted. In par- 
ticular, it is the syntax and the field of analogies embedded in 
language which, unperceived, hold our thought in thrall, or 
push it along perilous lines. We shall soon have occasion to 
substantiate this point. 

But there are still more reasons for guarding against this 
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official doctrine. The one is that its champions pay heed only to 
Ahe actual use of language not to its gaps aviliag as they are. 
Suppose, for instance, that I say ‘I ought to do so-and-so’; 
when I say that:it is obvious that the I is here only a pseudo- 
subject from which the ought seems to proceed, whereas in 
fact it is more a point d’appui to which it is directed. We regard 
a rule of ethics, politeness, etc., as something outside ourselves 
' which applies to us as objects. We are rather in a passive 
(obedient) frame of mind, and what is active is, at most, the | 
consent we give to that duty. ‘I am under an obligation,’ ‘ it 
is my duty ’ are therefore a which are more appropriate. 
That ‘ ought’ does not refer to an occult activity betrays itself } 
in a number of features ; thus we do not say ‘I will ought’, | 
‘I choose (decide) to ought ’, any more than we say ‘ I ought to 
ought ’, or ‘I am resolved upon oughting ’. There is no such 
thing as a ‘will to ought’. The complete absence of these | 
idioms is revealing. That philosophers have concentrated on the | 
se, and neglected the non-use of expressions is a further 
weakness of their technique. 

But there is another and more serious danger lurking in 
this ao. which is best expressed in a comparison. Just as 
Hume has tried to make association do the work of reason and 
failed, so a similar danger is involved in the teachings of Moore, 
and still more in that of his followers—in that they rely on the 
machinery of /anguage to do the thinking for them, without 
exercising judgment. In both cases the mistake is to trust in 
something blind, mechanical, to ignore what is understanding, 
insight. Only this can explain such a monstrous utterance as 
that of N. Malcolm! x pa by J Wisdom) that one learns 
necessary truths by ‘the eyes and the ears ’—by attending, 

ely, to the way in which people use words. Surely, what we 

F voney and all we can learn in this way, are language habits. The 
story told is somewhat like this. A child watches on Monday 
two people speaking and the one of them saying ‘A camel is 
larger than a flea’; on Tuesday he overhears the other chap 
saying ‘A flea is smaller than a camel’; on Wednesday ——. 
So after weeks of strenuous observation, checking and cross- 
checking, he arrives at the necessary truth that B is smaller than 
* A follows from A is larger than B, and vice versa. 


1 Are Necessary Propositions Really Verbal ? Mind, 1940. ‘ 


To be continued, 
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MR. WISDOM ON TEMPORAL PARADOXES 


By RicHaRD TAYLOR 


R. J. O. WISDOM in his recent paper! endorses Max 
Black’s opinions on Zeno’s puzzles,* and then goes a bit 
further by offering some distinctions of his own. Having 
reviously indicated why Black’s thesis appears wrong to me,* 
f shall add nothing concerning that here. What I shall question 
are Wisdom’s additions to it. 

The arresting thing about Wisdom’s thesis, as he summarizes 
it (p. 72), is that it is not only compatible with Zeno’s dialectic, 
but was actually proclaimed by him. This raises the suspicion 
that Wisdom’s, argument quite misses its target. 

Wisdom distinguishes between “ physical points” and 
“mathematical points”, his remarks centring about the 
observation, repeatedly stressed, that the former (by which is 
apparently meant small bodies) “‘ always have some size ”’, and 

t an infinitude of them cannot, therefore, be “‘ packed into a 
finite distance” (pp. 70, 72). But was this proposition not 
understood perfectly by Zeno ? And did he not, in fact, utilize 
it in turning the tables on the pluralists P* . 

This author further distinguishes between “ physical dis- 
tance’ (which evidently means distance between physical 
things) and “ mathematical distance” (by which is apparently 
intended a mathematical representation of distance), the implica- 
tion thus being that there are two kinds of distance—teal or 
“ physical ”’ distance, on the one hand, which can be traversed 
by a moving body, and a sort of pseudo-distance in which no 
things move, on the other, (cf. footnote, p. 70 d that Zeno 
somehow got the two kinds mixed up. Indeed, Wisdom says as 
much, noting that Zeno does not contradict himself if he is 
speaking of Achilles’ mathematical distance, but that, in fact, 
Achilles does not traverse this kind, since he “ cannot run on a 
racecourse consisting of mathematical points ’’, (p. 70). We are 
even told that there is a contradiction between the physical kind 
and the mathematical kind, (p. 71). 

1 “Achilles on a physical racecourse,” ANALysIs, Vol. 12 (1952), pp. 67-72. 

Max Black, “‘Achilles and the tortoise,” ANALysis, Vol. 11 (1951), pp. 91-101. 

*“ Mr. Black on temporal paradoxes,” ANatysis, Vol. 12 (1953), PP. 38-44. 

* Zeno is supposed to have said that if what exists is divisible into infinitely many 
parts, then these parts must either have size, or not. If the latter, then nothing has any size, 
since no compounding of parts having no size can generate anything greater than zero. 
And if the former, then everything must be infinitely large, since the only result of com- 
nies an infinity of parts, however small, would be something itself infinitely large. 

is but a coro! of Wisdom’s thesis. See Aristotle’s Metaphysics, B4, 1001b7, and 
John Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, pp. 316-17. 
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What are we to say about all this ? Or better, what might 

— have been expected to say ? I think he could have replied 
e this : 

“Forget mathematics and geometric sums ; I know nothin 
of these. Let us be done, also, with distinctions between “physical 
points” (whatever those are) and “ mathematical points,” to 
relieve us of tiresome speculations on how big they might be. 
Let us not mention points, numbers or sizes at all. Do not 
confuse me, finally, with distinctions between various kinds of 
distance ; I know of only one kind, and we can talk about that 
—taking, for example, the distance between these two objects, 
A and B.” 

“Now”, Zeno continues, “what I say is exceedingly 
simple. If anything is going to move from A, here, over there 
to B, it must first pass through part of the distance, must it 
not ? And before it accomplishes that, must it not traverse 
some part of ¢hat interval ? And before that, a portion of the 
Jast mentioned part ! And may we not say the same over and 
over, without ever saying anything which is not obviously true ? 
Indeed, if you want at any time to deny this statement, that the 

must be traversed lee the whole, and the part of the part 
fore the whole of the part, ad infinitum, you are in the extra- 
ordinary position of saying that something can have got from 
one place to another (however near) without first having gone 
part way. But if something could thus instantaneously traverse 
some minute interval, why could it not similarly traverse any 
distance whatever ? And if it cannot do the latter, how can it do 
the former ? ” 

Such, rather eae expressed, is Zeno’s premiss. 
Nothing is said of points (mathematical or other), or of their 
permissible dimensions, or of various kinds of distance, or of 
mathematical systems (though we might have avoided prolixity 
by granting ourselves points and numbers). And, I submit, 
there is not the slightest appearance of confusion between 
physical and mathematical things, or between different kinds of 
distance. Only one distance is involved, (what Wisdom chooses 
to call the “ physical ” kind), and concerning it, only one thing 
is asserted, viz., that to have traversed it, or any part of it, a 
body must first have traversed some smaller part of it. Nor is 
there the least sign of a contradiction in this ; indeed, it is all quite 
obviously true. 

- Wisdom says repeatedly that “ physical distance cannot be 
split up into an infinity of points ”’, (p. 69), that “even if we 
make the points extremely small, this cannot be done ”’, (p. 70), 
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that “ physical distance can consist of only a finite number of 
physical points ”’, (p. 71), and so on, (cf. p. 72). Now in one 
common sense of “ cannot ”’ this is all obviously so—because our 
instruments and our senses are too gross to thus “ split ”’ any- 
thing up. But there is no /ogical difficulty in so “ splitting up ” 
an object, or of “ packing ”’ an infinitude of parts into it ; indeed, 
the operation for doing so can be exactly and clearly described.’ 
Wisdom even asserts that “ even if matter is infinitely divisible’’, his 
thesis holds, “‘ for the points . . . must be assigned a size, and 
therefore we cannot pack more than a finite number of them into 
a finite distance ’’, etc., (footnote, p. 70, my italics). But is this 
not plainly contradictory ! Jf, as assumed, matter és infinitely 
divisible, then it is divisible into infinitely many parts, (this 
simply amounting to the same thing). Call each of these, then, 
after Wisdom’s fashion, a ‘‘ physical point ’’, and we forthwith 
find an infinity of them neatly “‘ packed ”’ into a finite space.? 

Both Wisdom and Black attack Zeno’s premiss, but, unless 
I overlook a contradiction in the words I have put into Zeno’s 
mouth, both surely fail. The absurdities seem to follow from 
denying, rather than from asserting, this premiss. 

In my own contribution to this very old and, I think, silly 
problem, I rejected Zeno’s inference, with the observation that 
while Achilles does, indeed, have in a clear sense to perform “ an 
infinite series of tasks ’’, he has plenty of imes (intervals of time) 
to do it, viz., infinitely many, time being divisible in any way 
that distance is. But = Se is no need to repeat all that here. 


1“Allow yourself a minute to take half. Halve the remainder in thirty seconds. Halve 
what is then left in fifteen seconds. Continue the operation, without decreasing your acceleration, 
for another fifteen seconds.” 

%Wisdom’s reasoning, incidentally, also yields the conclusion that between such a 
finite interval as zero and one, only a finite number of fractions can be “‘ packed”. Yet 
no one doubts that there are, in fact, infinitely many of them, all having some size. Another 
can always be found, and this is the very meaning of infinity. 


Brown University, U.S.A. 
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NATURAL LAWS AND SO-CALLED ACCIDENTAL 
GENERAL STATEMENTS 


By PETER LoNG 


M< only excuse for offering yet another — on a topic 
i that has perhaps engaged the attention of more philoso- 
phers than any other recently is that I hope to express more 
clearly than has been expressed a distinction often drawn by 
philosophers between two kinds of statements: statements of 
natural law on the one hand, and what may be called “ state- 
ments of accidental generality ’’ on the other. 

As examples of sentences used respectively to express a law 
statement and an accidental generai statement I take :— 

(1) Anything, if it is a raven, is black, and :— 

(2) There has never been a raven that was not black and thete 
never will be a raven that is not black. 

The tensed verbs may be eliminated from (2) by re-writing 
it in the form :— 

(2)* Every member of the class R is black 
where anything belongs to the class R to which reference may 
at sometime b made (either by the use of a definite description, 
proper name, or demonstrative, or by an appropriate pointing 
gesture) and the property of being a raven truly ascribed to what 
is so referred to. Anything of which this is not true does not 
belong to the class R. According to Kneale! from whom ex- 
amples (1) and (2) are taken, (1) “has the logical form of a 
suggestion of law ’’, while (2) “ does not ” he says “ look very 
like a statement of law ”’. 

The world may go on for ever and every spring new ravens 
may be born. But if our world does go on for ever and if new 
ravens ate born every spring, the class R will not be definable 
as the class whose members are rl, r2...... tN, each expression 
compounded of “ r”’ and a numeral subscript being a name of 
one and only one raven. In other words, no definition by 
extension of the class R will be possible: it will have to be 
defined in the way I have defined it above. It can still be shown, 
however, that the logical character of (1) is quite different from 
that of (2). One who utters (2)* will still be making a statement 
of accidental generality. It is quite wrong to suppose, as has 
sometimes been supposed, that the difference between statements 
of accidental generality and statements of law is that the first ate 
about classes definable by enumeration of their members, the 


1 ANALYSIS, 10, pp. 121-125 
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latter, if about classes at all, about classes definable intensionally 
only.1 These points should become clearer in the sequel. 

On the strength of the law (1), one may say either “ If some 
ravens had weighed thirteen pounds they would have been black” 
ot (pointing to something in the sky) “ If that were a raven it 
would be black”. In the first case the law is applied to a 
particular property : that of weighing thirteen pounds. Given 
the law, it is known that this property would not causally 
determine a raven possessing it to have some colour other 
than black. In the second case, the law is applied to a certain 
situation: whatever situation the something at which you 
pointed was in at the time at which you pointed. And again, 

iven the law, one may infer that this situation would not causally 
Riieninn a faven possessing it to have some colour other than 
black. 

Both the situation of a thing and what are more usually 
and correctly alone referred to as its properties may, to facilitate 
my purpose, be referred to as its properties. Thus, as I shall 
employ the term “ property ”’ here, it is not only a property of 
the table on which I am writing that it is brown or weli-polished, 
but also that it rests upon an Indian carpet of such and such a 
size, shape and colour, and is such and such a distance from a 
wireless set with such and such properties, and so on. 

These preliminaries over, (1) may now be rewritten as 
follows :— 

(1) No matter what property or group of properties a 
thing has, if it is a raven it is black. 

This is only a more explicit way of saying that it is causally 
sufficient that a thing should be a raven in order that it be black. 

Certain restrictions need to be placed upon the properties 
referred to in (1). First: any member of a group must be 
compatible with any other. Second : no one of these properties, 
whether taken singly or as a member of a group, should be 
logically incompatible with the property of being a raven or 
with that of being black. (These restrictions will not be men- 
tioned again : they will be assumed to apply in the course of the 
argument). 

In what follows the expression “evidence relating to the 
law” or “ evidence relating to (1)*” will be frequently used. 
It will be as well to say here that any evidence relating to the 
law orf to (1)* is expressible in the form: “ a, which has P, has 


1 That this is the difference, or at least a difference, seems to be held, for example, by 
K. R. Popper “A Note on Natural Laws,” Mind, Januaty 1949 and by D. J. O” ft 
“Analysis of Conditional Sentences,” Mind, July 1951. 
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such and such a colour”, where “a” is replaceable by an 
expression used to refer to some member of R, and P is any 
property or group of properties possessed by a that one may 
wish to select for the purpose of showing that it may (if a is not 
black) or does not (if a is black) affect the color of a. 

I proceed now to show how (1)* differs from (2)*. Nobody 
would deny that there are many properties or tt of proper- 
ties that no R-member possesses. Suppose one such is specified 
and labelled “ ¢' ” (e.g. ¢! might be the property of inhabiting 
snowy tegions)*. There might even be a law to the effect that 
ravens shun regions where the temperature falls below a certain 

int. Then none of the evidence® there ever is relating to (1)* 
is expressible in the form: “ The raven a having ¢' is of such 
and such a colour”. Whoever at any time utters a sentence of 
this form makes no statement ; for he says what is neither true 
not false. There never are any ravens having ¢'. Hence there 
never is any evidence for or against the following corollary of 

(3) If a thing is a raven, it is black, even if it has ¢'. 

And from this it follows that even if all the evidence there ever is 
relating to (1)* is for (1), it is still insufficient : the law is not 
conclusively established by it. On the other hand, to have all 
the evidence there ever is relating to the law, is to have sufficient 
evidence to establish (2), if it be supposed that none of the 
evidence there ever is is unfavourable. This follows from the 
definition of the class R and the mode of formulating evidence 
relating to the law. 

There is indeed a sense in which one may speak of the in- 
sufficiency of the evidence relating to (2)*. One might say: 
“* Nobody ever has all the evidence relating to (2)* ”’, to indicate 
that there are at any time cases of unexamined ravens. It would 
then follow that, even if all the evidence there ever is relating to 
the colour of ravens were favourable, nobody would ever have 
all the evidence sufficient to justify logically the truth of (2)*. 
And, a fortiori, evidence sufficient to justify the truth of (1). 
But this, true though it is, does not affect the validity of the 
argument set forth in the preceding patagraph ; since it was 
there maintained only that “all the evidence there ever is 
relating to (1)* is for (1)*” necessarily implied the truth of 
(2)4, but not necessarily the truth of (1)*. 


2 c/f Kneale, op. cit. , 

3 I often speak of evidence for (1)4 or evidence relating to (1)4. More strictly I should 
say: “ evidence for what is expressed by (1)4”, etc. I avoid this way of speaking because it 
is clumsy as well as tedious. 
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The difference between (1)* and (2) (or between (1) and (2)) 
is sometimes dangerously expressed by saying that whereas (1)* 
is about actual and possible ravens, (2) is Pte actual ravens 
only. A “ possible ”’ raven, one might say, is a raven having ¢}, 
where no R-member has ¢!. But this formulation is misleading 
because it suggests that (1)* is somehow superior to (2)* in that 
it is about a peculiar and perhaps elusive class of what-nots 
about which (2)* has nothing to say. Moreover, (2)* is not 
about ravens at all in the sense in which (1)* is. Indeed to say 
that (2)* is about actual ravens and (1)* about actual and possible 
ravens is to hint darkly at the different sense “‘ about ”’ on in 
the two cases. The sefse of “about ”’ in case (2)* could be 
termed the referring “ about ” ; for (2)* contains the expression 
“every member of the class R ”’, and this is used to refer dis- 
tributively to the class of ravens. If there were no ravens it 
would be in place to make the rejoinder: “ But there are no 
ravens ” to one who uttered (2)*. It would be pleonastic, if not 
downright absurd, to say that one who uttered (2) was referring 
to actual ravens; for in uttering the sentence he implies, in 
Strawson’s sense, the truth of an existential assertion about 
ravens ; and if no such existential assertion is true he cannot be 
said strictly to have referred at all. He tried but failed to do so. 
No component, of (1)*, on the other hand, is used referringly 
in the sense that one who uttered it would imply the truth of 
some such existential assertion. (1) may be said to be about 
actual ravens in the sense that talk about the colour of R-members 
will be evidence for or against it ; not in the sense that it is used 
to refer to the members of the class R and to ascribe some 
property to them. Again, it may be said to be about possible 
tavens in the sense that talk about the colour of all R-members 
(supposing it is all favourable) is insufficient to establish the 
law ; not in the sense that it is used to refer to possible ravens. 

ust why (1)“ can in this sense be about possible ravens is that 
it is not used, as is (2)*, to refer to anything at all. 

These remarks suggest the following way of characterising 
the difference between statements of law and statements only 
accidentally general: a statement of law is one that may be 
expressed by using a sentence, general in form, none of whose 
components is used referringly in the sense explained above. 
A statement of accidental generality is one that can only be 
expressed by using a sentence, general in form, one or more of 
the components of which are used referringly. 

It should now be clear that one who makes a statement of 


1 See Strawson : “ On Referring,” Mind, July 1950. 
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accidental generality, say (2),“ anchors himself to the actual in 
the sense that he cannot say, on the strength of the statement he 
makes, whether any property not possessed by an R-member 
would not causally influence a raven possessing it to have some 
colour other than black, and that he so anchors himself because 
he uses an expression referringly, the expression “‘ every member 
of the class R’. As a matter of logic all that can be said on the 
strength of (2)* is that none of the properties possessed by the 
R-members causally determined their possessors to be other 
than black (supposing (2)* is true). 

The last eo suggests the problem of the interpretation 
of subjunctive conditionals, one often discussed in a paper such 
as this. I shall say only a few words here. From one point of 
view the role these shy is no different from that played by 
otdinaty indicative conditionals. The conditionals “‘ If some 
tavens had ¢' they were black ” (i), and “ If some ravens had 
had ¢' they would have been black ”’ (ii), may be regarded as 
applications of (1)* to the case of one particular property or 

oup of properties—symbolised here by “ ¢!”’. But anyone, 

aving good reason to believe that no member of the class K 
has ¢* (where anything belongs to K to which reference may be 
made at some time prior to ¢ and the property of being a raven 
truly ascribed to what is so referred to), who utters (ii) at ¢ may 
be said to show by his utterance that none of the evidence there 
is relating to the law to date ¢ is evidence for (3), and that, 
consequently, all the evidence there is to date ¢, supposing it 
favourable, is insufficient from the law’s standpoint, although 
sufficient to establish that every K-member is black. A similar 
treatment may be accorded to the subjunctive conditional : 
“If some tavens were to have ¢! they would be black ”’ (iii). 
Nobody would normally utter (iii) at ¢ who did not have good 
reason for believing that no member of the class K has ¢' and 
who did not have some reason for doubting the possession b 
any member of the class L of 4! (L numbers as its members all 
members of R that do not belong to K). Hence one who utters 
(iii) may be said to show by his utterance that none of the evidence 
there ever is relating to the colour of ravens is likely to be 
evidence for corollary (3). 

Finally : the main argument of this paper is relevant to the 
formulation of the inductive move. This move is most fre- 
quently characterised as the move from : 

X,, X,, . . . X,, Which all have the property A, have the 
property B 
to 
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Everything that has the property A has the property B. 
This move is then a move from a summative statement to one 
of accidental generality. To “arrive” at a statement of law a 
further move from the accidental general statement to a state- 
ment of the form : 

Anything, if it has A, has B 
is needed. This point, though obvious, is not altogether unim- 
portant. Identification of statements of law with statements of 
accidental — might arise through the mistaken belief 
that the inductive move, as most frequently interpreted, was the 
move from a set of observation statements to a statement of law. 


University College, London. 
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A NOTE ON STATEMENTS OF FACT 


_ By Norwoop R. Hanson 


HILOSOPHERS sometimes confuse ‘statement of fact’ 

with ‘ factual statement ’. This leads them to say of state- 
ments of fact that they are false, or that they are corrigible. 
However, the expressions ‘ false statement of fact ’ and ‘ corrigi- 
ble statement of fact ’ are self-contradictory. Professor Hart and 
Mr. Hampshire, among others, seem not to be aware of this. 

Hart writes that ‘.. . our first judgement. . . is not with- 
drawn as a false statement of fact or as a false inference . . .” 

Hampshire holds that ‘ . . . All statements of fact are in 
principle corrigible in the light of further evidence . . .”* 

Factual statements surely are corrigible in the light of further 
evidence. For factual statements are just the true or false answers 
we give, or could give, to questions of fact, or to possible 
questions of fact. But a statement of fact cannot be false. The 
expression ‘ false statement of fact ’ is contradictory ; we cannot 
say of a statement we have accepted as a statement of fact that 
it is false. Nor could we say that it was corrigible, or that its 
status was doubtful. 

Professor Hart probably means to refer to an untrue state- 
ment about a matter of fact—that is, a false factual statement. 
But a statement of fact is a true factual statement. ‘ False true 
factual statement ’ is, to say the least, bewildering. 

Granted, it can be very difficult (perhaps even impossible), to 
determine whether or not a given factual statement /s a statement 
of fact. No doubt it is Mr. Hampshire’s intention to stress this. 
Even so, it still makes sense to speak of a statement of fact,—a 
statement, that is, the truth of which is wholly established. If 
this did not make sense, then neither would it make sense to 
ag of statements the truth of which is sot wholly established. 

e denial of nonsense is simply more nonsense. 

Hence, statements of fact are true factual statements ; they 
are statements of the facts. To say of these that they are false, 
or that they are corrigible is to say that they are not, or may not 
be, statements of fact. This is self-refuting. 


* Logic and , ed. A. Flew, p. 165. 
® Leibniz and igin of Things, B.B.C. talk, 1952. 
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